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On the enchanting island of Rugen in 1829 was born a child, 
the son of a Lutheran preacher, who was destined to become one 
of the outstanding leaders of his century in the development of 
both medicine and music. The career of Theodor Billroth, 
filled with many sharp contrasts, becomes a striking example 
of what an individual can accomplish when he is obsessed with 
original ideas and is afire with enthusiasm for them. 

Most physicians are well aware of Billroth’s contributions 
to the medical sciences. His “ Allegemeine chirurgische Patho- 
logie und Therapie ”’ is still regarded as ‘‘ one of the most splen- 
did monuments in medical literature ’’, and as recently as 1924 
was Billroth’s book, ‘* Medical education in German universi- 
ties ’’, translated into English. In the preface to this translation 
made half a century after the book had been written, William 
H. Welch suggests that no explanation is needed for the trans- 
lation but that an apology for neglect to supply an earlier one 
might be more appropriate. The age of this book has in no 
way detracted from its importance. 

Of Billroth’s boundless energy and originality in surgery 
present-day clinics offer ample proof; however, the fact that he 
was a musician, that he wrote a book on the physiology of music, 
and that he exerted a dominant influence on the music of his 
period is less well known. The references to Billroth in the 
numerous biographies of Brahms and the recent publication by 
Billroth’s son-in-law of the correspondence between Billroth and 
Brahms greatly facilitate the acquisition of a more intimate 
picture of Billroth as a musician and encourage reflection upon 
the musical side of this great man’s life. 

Theodor Billroth was gifted in music from his early youth. 


* Read before the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, the Section on Medi- 
cal History, March 8, 1937. 
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His maternal grandparents had been professional opera singers 
and in the cultured atmosphere of their home he became familiar 
with the compositions of the great masters. During his youth 
he developed into an excellent pianist. His two brothers, who 
later followed in their father’s footsteps and became theologians, 
also took an active interest in music and Theodor frequently 
joined them in trips to surrounding communities to give amateur 
recitals. 

As a student in the Gymnasium he was of only average 
standing because, as he later claimed, music interfered too much 
with his school work. At the age of 19, at the request of his 
family, Billroth gave up the thought of pursuing music as a 
career and began the study of medicine with Professor Wilhelm 
Baum of Greifswald, a friend of the family and Professor of 
Surgery at the University of Gottingen. It was Professor Baum 
who inculcated in the youth a love of learning and a thirst for 
knowledge. In Gottingen he continued to keep up his interest 
in music and was often called upon to play piano accompaniments 
for visiting musicians. Ina letter to his mother is recorded the 
fact that at least on one occasion he was the accompanist for 
Jenny Lind. 

In 1851 Billroth went to Berlin to continue his studies in 
medicine. Here it did not take him long to become acquainted 
in musical circles. Billroth’s grandmother, Dorothea Willich, 
had been a member of the Berlin Opera Company and had sung 
with the Eunickes in the first performance in Berlin of Beetho- 
ven’s “ Fidelio”. The Eunicke family had been prominent in 
European musical affairs since the beginning of the century, and 
while the older members of this family had died before Billroth 
went to Berlin, three daughters were still living. One of the 
daughters (Karoline) married Dr. Edgar Michaelis and their 
daughter, Christine, became Billroth’s wife in 1858. 

The following year Billroth went to Zurich as the Professor 
of Surgery and became friendly with such individuals as Pro- 
fessor Fischer, whose courses on the theory of music he attended; 
Durége, a mathematician and excellent cellist; Libke, a lecturer 
on the history of art; Dr. Friedrich Hegar, a violinist; Eschmann 
and others. These men derived their chief pleasure from the 
playing of string quartets. In order that he might become an 
active member of this group, Billroth studied the viola and soon 
became a capable player. Later he also became interested in 
the Allgemeine Musikgesellschaft Zurich, and in the season of 
1863-64 at least on two occasions served in the capacity of 
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guest conductor for this organization. In addition, he contrib- 
uted frequent articles pertaining to music to the Leipzig d/lge- 
meine Musikalische Zeitung and the Neue Ziiricher Zeitung. 
Concerning these articles, Hanslick, the famous Viennese musi- 
cal critic, remarked that he flourished ‘*‘ a caustic pen”’. 

Huber’s book, ‘ Theodor Billroth in Ziirich ’’, contains sev- 
eral quotations from Billroth’s colleagues pertaining to his musi- 
cal abilities. Socin, a Swiss surgeon, describes him as follows: 
“ Billroth was an enthusiastic patron of music and a capable 
musician, who had an unusual knowledge of the master works 
in music and who was also a good drawer and painter”. Dr. 
Meyer, one of his assistants, wrote that Billroth ‘“‘ was an artist 
in the appreciation of music as well as a piano virtuoso; he also 
played second violin in (Eschmann’s) quartet in Ziirich. He 
had such a high standard of music that I was only allowed to 
play the viola once in the quartet.” Dr. Friedrich Hegar wrote 
that ‘‘ Billroth was an excellent critic and had a fine musical 
sense. His criticisms were pointed and he was highly esteemed 
in the Allgemeine Musikgesellschaft.’’ Niemann in his book on 
Brahms described Billroth as “a very clever pianist, far more 
than a mere dilettante, and a capable viola player who was in 
demand by Eschmann for the quartet which used to play in his 
house ”’ 

In Zurich Billroth liked to compose songs and dedicate them 
to his friends. An amusing incident is related by Huber. One 
night when the Hegars and the Billroths were returning from 
a dinner party Dr. Hegar complained of indigestion. Billroth 
immediately sat down and wrote a musical prescription for Dr. 
Hegar which he entitled “‘ A Cantata of the Trichina”’. A 
reproduction of this prescription may be found in Huber’s book. 

Although Billroth exercised great care in the treatment of 
his patients he was remiss in the care of his own health. He 
enjoyed drinking and ate heavily, and it is said that no cigar 
was too strong for him to smoke. Billroth spent several eve- 
nings of each week at social gatherings and Hegar relates that 
after a party Billroth would generally study into the early hours 
of the morning smoking his black cigars. 

While at Ziirich Billroth developed strong likes and dislikes 
in his musical tastes. Probably influenced by his friend Libke, 
he had an aversion for Wagner’s music; the music of Brahms, 
however, appealed to him. Thus it was with genuine delight 
that Billroth met Brahms, probably for the first time, in Zurich 
when the latter was on a concert tour. The account of Brahms’ 
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reception in Zurich is recorded in one of Brahms’ letters to 
Clara Schumann: “* You may be able to gather how well I was 
received from the fact that after my first concert in Ziirich, 
when I played the D Major Serenade, one or two musical friends 
(particularly Dr. Libke, Professors Billroth and Wesendonck) 
organized a private concert early on Sunday so that they might 
hear my concerto and the A Major Serenade again. They hired 
the orchestra, telegraphed to all corners of the globe so that 
parts, etc., might be certain to come, and everybody who had 
any interest in the matter was allowed to be there and to listen 
without further ado.”’ 





THEODOR BILLROTH 


The likeness to Brahms in appearance is evident, and explains the tales of one 
being mistaken for the other in their Vienna days 


In 1866 art was at a low ebb in Ziirich and Billroth longed 
to go elsewhere. His last days in Ziirich were not happy ones. 
He had illness in his family, and one of his children had died 
of scarlet fever. Furthermore, some of his musical friends, 
notably Liibke, had moved away. His wife urged him to leave 
Ziirich because she felt that they had lived through too many 
depressing incidents there. So in 1867 when Billroth was of- 
fered the Professorship of Surgery at the University of Vienna, 
to fill the chair vacated by Professor Schuh, he readily accepted. 
The acceptance was probably made more gladly since his friend 
Brahms had already moved to Vienna the previous year. 

In Ziirich Billroth was a young man among young colleagues. 
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When he went to Vienna, however, he was, at the age of 38, one 
of the youngest members of a faculty composed of individuals 
many of whom had gained world renown. His first friends, 
therefore, were not primarily men connected with the medical 
school, but rather individuals of his own age interested in music. 
He and Brahms, then 34 years old, had found muth in common. 
Both had been North German Protestants transplanted to a 
foreign soil and both maintained a strong German patriotism 
which the wars of 1866 and 1870 helped to intensify. After 
the first three months in Vienna Billroth wrote to his friend 
Liibke that within two months he had attended nineteen con- 
certs; that he had seldom gone to bed before two o'clock in the 
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morning; and that he, Brahms, and Hanslick (the music critic 
who was also Professor of Music at the University) had met 
several times a week to attend a concert, go to the theatre, or 
simply to dine together. Billroth became at once enraptured 
with the musical and artistic life of Vienna, but felt that in 
science he missed the strict German discipline to which he had 
been accustomed. In Billroth’s words, “* Science requires a firm 
and hard ground rather than a rich, warm soil ”’. 

In Vienna Billroth’s home was simple in design, with the 
exception of the music room, which was ornate. Here Billroth 
liked to imagine himself in royal splendor. The decorations 
in the room included several large, good copies of old paintings 
separated by antique bronze pillars. This room is described by 
Kalbeck, Brahms’ biographer, as “a revival of the Renaissance’’. 
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During the eighteenth century Billroth’s house had been 
occupied by Professor Johann Peter Frank, whose daughter-in- 
law had sung a leading role in the “ Creation” and the “ Sea- 
sons’ under Haydn. Billroth claimed that during this period 
Beethoven had also come to the house and had spent musical 
evenings in the garden. Ina letter to Brahms he wrote: “ It is 
interesting to me that Johann Peter Frank and Beethoven met 
in my house and that a similar relation—let us not be arrogant! 
—exists between you and me one hundred years later. Beetho- 
ven wandered in this direction: must not Haydn, too, have had 
rehearsals ... in this house? ... What a _ noble triad: 
Haydn, Beethoven, Brahms! ’ 

Through the seventies practically all of the chamber music 
composed by Brahms was played for the first time before a 
selected audience in Billroth’s home. Hanslick humorously re- 
marked that Billroth had ‘ Jus primae noctis”’. Throughout 
these years new compositions of Brahms were generally given 
to Billroth in manuscript form for his comments. This was a 
flattering acknowledgment of the confidence which Brahms placed 
in Billroth’s musical judgment. 

The evenings devoted to music in Billroth’s home were es- 
sentially of two types: those at which Hellmesberger’s quartet 
and such artists as Joachim would perform before a small group; 
and those before a larger group at which a concert would be 
given and Brahms would conduct. The guests for these occa- 
sions were proposed by Billroth, but no invitations were extended 
without Brahms’ approval. Only those individuals were invited 
to whom Brahms’ music was thought to be appealing. The re- 
freshments which Mrs. Billroth prepared for these occasions 
were usually simple and not extravagant. However, if the 
artists performed creditably, Billroth would generally celebrate 
the event with champagne (presumably, if the performance was 
mediocre, they received beer). 

Reference to the friendship between Billroth and Brahms 
would be incomplete without further mention of Eduard Hans- 
lick, the third member of the “ musical triumvirate ” of Vienna. 
Billroth was first attracted to Hanslick largely on account of his 
book ‘** Vom Musikalisch-Schénen ”’ which he had read while he 
was still in Ziirich and of which he stated that no other book on 
music had fascinated him so much. Although Hanslick’s knowl- 
edge of music was greatly respected, he was disliked by a large 
number of the Viennese music lovers because of his stinging, 
crushing criticisms of second-rate performances and his outspoken 
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repugnance for the music of Wagner and Liszt. Hanslick’s 
antipathy for Wagner resulted in Wagner’s characterization of 
him as Beckmesser in “ Die Meistersinger ”’; and, as a conse- 
quence, he was called the Beckmesser of Musical History at the 
University. In spite of the general opposition to Hanslick, 
Billroth and he always remained faithful and devoted friends. 
Hanslick encouraged and helped Billroth pursue his studies in 
music, and it was Hanslick who edited and published, posthu- 
mously, Billroth’s book on the physiology of music. 

In 1887 when Billroth, now fifty-eight, returned from a trip 
to Italy with Hanslick he developed pneumonia. When he be- 
came critically ill he requested his bed be placed in the music 
room amid the surroundings which had given him so much pleas- 
ure. During this illness the Viennese people by their sympathetic 
interest demonstrated that the North German surgeon had won 
their sincere affection and respect. An interesting anecdote is 
told that Billroth asked for a sand tart soon after the crisis was 
passed. The news spread like wild-fire, and housewives and 
bakers throughout the city filled his pantry with sand tarts, much 
to Mrs. Billroth’s astonishment. Although Billroth in a letter 
to Brahms expressed pleasure over this popularity, nevertheless, 
in a more critical letter to Fick, a former colleague in Zurich, he 
wrote, ‘What do the people really know as to my scientific 
accomplishments ?>—Nothing. A myth develops: the myth starts 
from something not understood, partly from superstition, and 
develops into a miracle through the imagination of the people. 
I believe that the extirpation of the larynx and replacing it with 
an artificial one was the beginning of the myth about me. 
Thereafter, the resection of the intestines and stomach, etc. 
The people have a morbid curiosity and the press knows well 
how to take advantage of it. Now this would all be very en- 
tertaining, but I am overwhelmed by the profuse admiration. 
. . « What I know, my students know also, and perhaps even 
better. I will not be developing any more new ideas. One can 
instruct students only so long as one can work with them at 
details, that is, as long as one is young. Indeed what else is 
there for one to do? . . . At my years I can be regarded only 
as a useful direction-pointer—one who can point to the right 
way or at least in the direction to the right way.” 

Billroth apparently never fully recovered from his severe 
illness, although he feigned a cheerful attitude and a sense of 
well-being. In a letter to Clara Schumann, Brahms wrote, 
“Since his illness the sight of Billroth disturbs me. ’Pon my 
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soul, | don’t like the look of him, and when he makes an effort 
to appear light and in good spirits, it makes one’s heart sick.” 
Billroth became considerably retarded in his medical activities 
and in a letter to Liibke he wrote, “ The old giant is not as young 
as he used to be”. Urged by Hanslick, he devoted more and 
more of his time and thoughts to music and tried to develop a 
physiological explanation for the appreciation of music. In 
general, analyses of this sort were received unsympathetically, 
since it was conventional to agree with the artist in matters 
pertaining to music and to disregard scientific opinion. How- 
ever, here and there outstanding scientists, such as Helmholtz 
in Germany and Spencer in England, had written about their 
investigations on ‘* The sensations of tone as the physiological 
basis of music’’, ** The origin and function of music’, etc. Such 
contributions as these Billroth studied intensively. He con- 
versed very little with Brahms about these problems, since 
Brahms was more or less uninterested, feeling that sound and 
music were entirely different types of phenomena and that the 
musician and the scientist were on different tracks. 

Toward the latter part of their lives differences in tempera- 
ment between Billroth and Brahms commenced to be manifest. 
Billroth remained always the genial soul, ready to render praise 
and encouragement to others, while Brahms was introspective, 
curt, abrupt, and even boorish. Brahms was never on intimate 
terms with Mrs. Billroth or her daughter Elsa, and he made 
little effort to conceal his coldness toward them. Somewhat of 
a rift in the friendship between Billroth and Brahms arose over 
the A Minor Quartet. Brahms had dedicated two of his three 
string quartets (the C Minor and A Minor quartets, Op. 51) 
to Billroth and had presented him with the manuscripts. On 
one occasion when Brahms visited Billroth he found the first 
line of the A minor quartet attached to his photograph as a 
sort of autograph. Brahms was greatly displeased to find that 
his manuscript had been (in his opinion) mutilated. Later, 
Brahms grew irritated because their tastes for music were not 
entirely in agreement. For example, Billroth praised Massenet 
for his ‘* Werther”? which Brahms sarcastically referred to as 
“French sugar bread "’ and dismissed as typically French music. 
Hanslick came to the rescue in this dispute by pointing out that 
Massenet really had some German blood in his veins. On one 
occasion Billroth invited Massenet to a supper party at which 
Brahms was also a guest. While Brahms accepted the invitation 
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he always resented the fact that he had done so and had appeared 
friendly to this French composer. 

At what proved to be the last “ Brahms” evening at Bill- 
roth’s home Adolph Exner, Rector of the University, Hanslick, 
and Kalbeck were guests. In honor of Exner, Billroth requested 
that formal dress be worn, and perhaps because of this request 
Brahms appeared annoyed and somewhat disgruntled. During 
the course of the evening Brahms was asked to play his new 
piano compositions (Op. 117), but had to be coaxed to go to 
the piano—and finally played something else. When he was 
asked whether he had played a composition of Bach, Brahms 
turned about and sarcastically remarked, ‘‘ Whether from Bach, 
Massenet, or from me, what difference does it make?” This 
rude reply obviously hurt Billroth’s feelings. The incident 
proved to be a particularly unfortunate one since it happened to 
occur on the last evening devoted to music which Billroth and 
Brahms spent together. 

Billroth died of heart disease in Abbazzia, February sixth, 
1894. Until a few days before his death he worked on his 
book ‘‘ Wer ist musikalisch?’’ On February third, after he had 
proof-read the manuscript, he bound it and wrote thereon that 
his friend Hanslick should do with it as he saw fit. 

Following Billroth’s death many individuals sent expressions 
of sympathy to Brahms, as though Billroth had been his close 
relative. The following is taken from a letter of Herzogenberg 
to Brahms: 


se 


“February 14, 1894. Dear Friend, I wanted to write as soon 
as I heard of Billroth’s death but never got it done. I want 
you to know how much I thought about you; up to this you can 
at most only have guessed. I know what Billroth was to you. 
It was his personality which dominated . . . peopled 

your whole world, for one can put up with practically everybody, 
given the consciousness of one deep friendship. And now, what 
a gap! Why not emigrate .. . to Berlin. ~ 


Murdoch states that at Billroth’s funeral Brahms could not 
bear to stand by the grave but preferred to walk up and down a 
street a short distance away. Dietrich and Widmann quote 
parts of two letters written by Brahms describing the attitude 
of the Viennese people at Billroth’s funeral. ‘‘ I wish you could 
have seen it as I did, what it means to be beloved here. Really, 
the Viennese do know how to express their love and veneration, 
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in a way of which you Swiss are quite incapable. You are not 
so expansive in the exhibition of your affections as we are here, 
and this is especially true of the best part of the people (I mean 
the gallery).” 

In another letter, he wrote, ‘I cannot refrain from again 
writing about my dear Viennese. A funeral has always a great 
attraction for them, but here, among that enormous crowd, you 
would not have seen a single indifferent or inquisitive face; on 
all sides only an expression of deepest sympathy and affection. 
That did me good, both as I strolled through the streets and 
at the cemetery.” 

The dominant passion throughout Billroth’s life was his love 
of music. He believed that the study of music greatly aided his 
inventive ability as a surgeon. In a letter to Libke he wrote, 
‘It is one of the superficialities of our time to see in science and 
in art two opposites; imagination is the mother of both.” 

Even in his medical writings one senses the interest which 
Billroth had in music and musicians. Thus in discussing methods 
for selecting men who are best fitted for university professor- 
ships he quotes Schumann’s maxim, “ Perhaps only the genius 
quite understands the genius.”’ In laying emphasis on the de- 
sirability of formal didactic teaching he refers to the fact that 
the instruction of Mozart and Beethoven in the theory of music 
was of such a character. Perhaps best illustrative of his tend- 
ency to write in musical terms is the letter written to his old 
Professor, Baum, at Gottingen; ‘‘ The end of your letter in 
which you speak about your age in a sad tone does not agree with 
your otherwise youthful attitude . . . The inspiration of liv- 
ing lies in the beautiful harmonic sequence of our major and 
minor thoughts. You have still plenty of time to think of the 
closing symphony of life as it is portrayed by Beethoven in the 
end of ‘ Egmont’ and in the ‘ Freude, Freude.’. May God still 
keep you long as a conductor of the orchestra and have patience 
with one of the oldest members in your orchestra who is a 
violinist and is anxious to be advanced to the first stand.” 

His last words, written a few hours before his death, portray 
the poetic nature of the man. 

“Tt is night and everything has been quiet for a long time 
and now I am very calm. My mind begins to wander. An 
ethereal blue sky envelops me. My soul soars upwards. The 
most beautiful harmonies of invisible choirs are audible—in soft 
undulations like the breath of eternity! I also recognize voices 
and the gentle whisperings: ‘ Come, tired man, we will make you 
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happy. In the charm of these spheres we will free you of the 
thoughts which may have been of the greatest joy or deepest 
sorrow. You have felt yourself as a part of the universe, now 
be distributed throughout the universe and comprehend the 
whole.’ ” 

Billroth was somewhat pessimistic in his opinion regarding 
the future of music—feeling that music was a more changeable 
form of art and less enduring than either poetry or sculpture. 
It is with this thought that he wrote, ‘“‘ There are more than a 
thousand years between Sophocles and Goethe and what a unity 
of thought. Poetry and sculpture are still the only perpetual 
forms of art. Painting, music, architecture, etc., are more de- 
pendent on the spirit of the times. Mozart's ‘Don Juan,’ 
Beethoven’s symphonies will fade away—yet Antigone, Hamlet, 
Faust will remain.” 

Hanslick published Billroth’s book on music in 1895. In 
the preface to this book which he dedicated to Hanslick, Billroth 
wrote: 

‘Oh my, Oh my, a book on music again and even with a 
table of contents! No rest either day or night. I can hear you 
grumble painfully; but don’t worry, don’t worry, dear friend, 
you don’t have to read everything and then write about it. I 
can hear future readers develop a Fugue in four parts: 


I don’t have to read everything 
He, she doesn’t have to read everything 
We don’t have to read everything— 


and then a counter theme, 
There’s nothing new in anything.” 


Billroth credited the ideas in his book largely to Helmholtz 
and Hanslick; however, he was undoubtedly greatly influenced 
by the writings of Spencer. 

The book consists of seven chapters. The first three deal 
with rhythm as an essential element in music; the influence of 
pitch, quality and intensity of sound on the organism; and the 
development of a musical understanding toward harmony. 
These three chapters had been previously published by Billroth 
as essays in the Deutsche Rundschau. The last four chapters, 
which bear the titles, ‘‘ How music affects us ’’, ‘‘ Music in rela- 
tion to other arts’, ““ The senses and the arts’”’, and “* Who is 
musical? ”’, were originally sketchy and were revised by Hanslick. 
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It is not known whether Billroth intended to close the work with 
these seven chapters or whether he would have added further 
material if death had not intervened. 

In his book he tried to analyze the relation of rhythm, pitch, 
and other components of music to physiological reactions. He 
was less concerned with musical theory and harmony than with 
the effect of music on the individual and the reactions of the 
various organs of the body to music. Kries, the physiologist, 
reconsidered Billroth’s essays in the light of recent knowledge 
and published a monograph bearing the Billroth title, ‘‘ Wer ist 
musikalisch?’’, in 1926. 

It is perhaps not unexpected to find among physicians many 
men of artistic temperament. The noblest conception within 
the range of Greek mythology places Phoebus-Apollo as the god 
of both medicine and music. In the life of Billroth art and 
medicine were merged to a degree which stimulated Welch to 
remark that here indeed was a man * who warmed both hands 
before the fire of life”’. 
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THE STEINER MEDICAL LIBRARY 
W. W. Francis, M.D. 


Tue Hartford Medical Society has done a very good deed which 
should warm the hearts of all librarians. On January 5th it 
adopted the following recommendation of its trustees and gave 
to its library the name of its devoted librarian, our past presi- 
dent, Dr. Walter R. Steiner: 

‘* May we now speak of something that cannot be appraised 
in dollars and cents although it is our greatest asset, namely, the 
library. It had its beginning sixty-two years ago in a rather 
informal way; but in 1903, when our present librarian took 
office, it entered into a new era, with a definite plan back of its 
continuous growth, until it now contains over 20,000 volumes. 

‘There are medical libraries older than ours and larger, but, 
insofar as we know, it is the oldest and the best of any in the 
country that is located at a distance from a school of medicine; 
but, most of all it is ours. May we paraphrase the last sentence 
of Daniel Webster’s brilliant oration about Dartmouth College 
and say that our library is not a large one but there are those 
of us who love it. 

“Dr. Archibald Malloch, librarian of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, has said that, ‘ in time the right man will arise. 
Without someone who has a love for books, the craving to col- 
lect, and plenty of energy, libraries cannot be built.’ 

‘Fortunately for us, the right man arose in the Hartford 
Medical Society thirty-four years ago. For a long time he car- 
ried all the detail work in addition to the regular duties of 
librarian. His worth was recognized by the Medical Library 
Association in electing him its president the year following the 
incumbency of Dr. Malloch. We, too, value his long devotion 
to our intellectual welfare, and it seems fitting that we should 
go on record regarding it. 

‘ Believing it will meet with the unanimous and hearty ap- 
proval of our membership in our desire to honor him and to 
express publicly our appreciation and thankfulness to him for 
his many years of unselfish labor in our behalf, we recommend 
that the Hartford Medical Society shall tonight name its library 
the Walter R. Steiner Medical Library.” 

A Marylander, a graduate of Yale and of Johns Hopkins 
(M.D., ’98), a favorite pupil of Osler and Welch, pathologist 
and physician to the local hospital, and a leading practitioner at 
Hartford, Dr. Steiner has taken librarianship, so to speak, in 
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his stride. It is in the blood, for he comes of a bibliothecal 
family. His father, Lewis Henry Steiner (1827-92), was a 
professor of chemistry and a learned physician of Baltimore and 
Frederick, who helped to build up the library of the Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty and, in 1884, became the first librarian of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library. The extraordinary development 
of this fine public institution at Baltimore was the life work of 
his elder son, Bernard C. Steiner, Ph.D. (1867-1926), who 
succeeded him, and who also made a name for himself as an 
historian. 

Since 1598 when Thomas Bodley “ concluded at the last, to 
set up my Staffe at the Librarie dore in Oxon,” there have been 
many eponymic libraries, but they nearly all perpetuate the names 
of founders, re-founders, or benefactors who have donated funds 
or books, or both. ‘ There is no better float through posterity 
than to be the author of a good bibliography,” said Osler of 
Billings; but to have one’s name attached to an enduring library 
must be almost—sometimes quite—as good. It is doubly an 
honor in this very rare instance where it has been conferred on 
the enthusiastic worker who has successfully devoted to his medi- 
cal society’s library all of the scanty leisure of a busy professional 
life. 

That grand old man, Dr. Welch, in his last years transformed 
the bookshelves of the Johns Hopkins Hospital into the great 
library which bears his name. He whimsically complained that 
many friends would not decently wait till he was dead before 
calling it the Welch ‘“ Memorial” Library. May it be long 
before anyone has the slightest excuse for obtruding that popu- 
lar, funereal, and wholly unnecessary word into “ The Steiner 
Medical Library ”’! 


‘ 








































RICHMOND 
Louise F. CATTERALL 


A visitor to Richmond in 1937 will find, at first glance, little 
evidence that this is an old city, as American cities go, and that 
its history has been full of events of national significance. The 
rapid industrial growth in recent years has crowded out most 
of the old landmarks. But a careful observer will discover 
mixed in with the smokestacks and other signs of progress an 
occasional old building, a towering magnolia tree, or a crumb- 
ling brick wall which, if he has a good imagination, will suggest 
the atmosphere which made Thackeray express his delight in 
“the comfortable, friendly little town—the picturesquest ” he 
had seen in America. 

The history of Richmond began in 1607 when a small party 
of Englishmen sailed up the river from Jamestown in a shallop, 
only to be stopped at the present site of the city by “ the falls,’ 
which prevented further navigation westward. Here they 
planted a cross and offered a prayer for King James. Settle- 
ment at the Falls was prevented for years by Indian raids, but 
by the end of the seventeenth century William Byrd had acquired 
large holdings of land there and was raising crops, building mills 
and carrying on an extensive trade with the Indians. William 
Byrd II inherited the estates and carried on the activities of his 
father. In 1733 he conceived the idea of founding two cities, 
“One . .. to be called Richmond, and the other . . . to be 
named Petersburgh . . . , these two places being . . . natu- 
rally intended for Marts.” Four years later the first plan of 
Richmond was laid out by William Mayo on Byrd’s land, ex- 
tending from the river up to the crest of what is now Church 
Hill. The year 1937 thus marks the two hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the city. 

The new town grew slowly and was chiefly a trading post 
until 1779, when the British occupation of W illiamsburg caused 
the permanent removal of the capital to Richmond. With the 
completion of the state capitol building in 1788 Shockoe Hill 
succeeded Church Hill as the new center of the town. Lawyers, 
merchants, and members of the government built imposing 
houses nearby, and Richmond began a period of growth which 
continued until 1861 

With the outbreak of war the city became the capital of the 
Conferedate States and the principal object of the strategy of 
two armies. The largest military hospital in this country was 
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constructed here on Chimborazo Hill, with Dr. James B. McCaw 
in charge; and many tobacco factories became temporary hos- 
pitals. After four years the city was evacuated and partially 
burned. With the end of the war began the industrial growth 
which, along with obvious benefits, has brought ruthless and 
often unnecessary destruction to much that was architecturally 
beautiful and historically interesting in the old city. 

Of the buildings which remain, the oldest is the Stone House, 
built certainly before 1737 and now called the Poe Shrine be- 
cause it houses a notable collection of manuscripts, pictures, and 
relics associated with Edgar Allan Poe. Poe’s mother died 
Richmond in 1811 and is buried in Shockoe Cemetery. As the 
adopted son of Mr. and Mrs. John Allan, Poe grew up here, 
attended the University of Virginia, and later returned to Rich- 
mond as editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. The 
handsome old Allan mansion has been replaced by a corner 
drugstore and a row of tenements, but other houses associated 
with Poe remain. At 19th and Grace Streets stands a frame 
house built about 1770, which was the birthplace of Poe’s 
“Helen”. She was Jane Craig, later Mrs. Stanard, and Poe 
knew her as the mother of his childhood friend, Robert Stanard. 
The house has recently been bought by the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities and is being restored as 
fast as funds can be raised. The Robert Stanard house, now 
the Westmoreland Club, is also still standing. Thackeray was 
a guest there when he visited Richmond in 1853. 

John’s Church is built on one of the original Byrd lots 
and dates from 1741. Because there was no other building 
large enough, the Virginia Convention of March 1775 met in 
this church, with Washington and Jefferson among the delegates. 
There Patrick Henry made his famous speech, and Virginia 
voted for revolution. The original building has been added to, 
but the churchyard and the old wall are unchanged. 

The first act of the legislature after the removal of the capi- 
tal from Williamsburg was to set aside a public square and 
provide for the building of a state house. Jefferson, then min- 
ister to France, was already filled with that enthusiasm for clas- 
sical architecture which was to influence so greatly the style of 
both private and public buildings in America. At his suggestion 
and from his drawings, the capitol of Virginia was modelled 
after the Maison Carrée at Nimes. This is the central portion 
of the present building, the two wings having been added much 
later. Inthe rotunda stands the Houdon statue of Washington, 
made from life. It is surrounded by busts of the seven other 
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Virginia-born presidents and a bust of Lafayette, which is also 
by Houdon. 

In the old hall of the House of Delegates in the capitol 
Aaron Burr was tried for treason in 1807. John Marshall pre- 
sided at the trial, John Randolph of Roanoke was foreman of 
the grand jury, and Washington Irving reported the proceedings 
for a northern journal. In this same hall the Virginia Assembly 
in 1861 debated and passed the Ordinance of Secession. Here 
Lee accepted command of the Army of Northern Virginia, and 
here the Confederate Congress met for four years. 

At one end of Capitol Square stands the Governor’s House, 
built in 1810 and first occupied by James Monroe—a typical 
example of Richmond architecture of that period. 

Across the street from the Capitol is St. Paul’s Church, 
where Jefferson Davis was attending service, in April, 1865, 
when he received Lee’s notice to evacuate the city. The warning 
to the citizens rang out from the old bell-tower which still stands 
nearby, in a corner of the Square. 

A few blocks away is the white-pillared house which Presi- 
dent Davis occupied during the war. Built in 1818 for Dr. 
John Brockenbrough, a prominent physician who also became 
a prominent banker, the house is architecturally interesting. It 
is now the Confederate Museum and contains a large collection 
of valuable Confederate material from all over the south. 

General Lee’s wartime residence is also preserved—a com- 
fortable building in the ‘“ Greek Revival” style which was 
common in Richmond a hundred years ago and is still found in 
the older parts of town. The house now contains the library 
and collection of the Virginia Historical Society. 

Going back to an older period, one finds the house designed 
and built by John Marshall before 1800, now used as head- 
quarters of the Association for the Preservation of Virginia 
Antiquities. Its eighteenth-century carved and panelled interior 
is filled with furniture, china, and other articles once owned by 
the famous Chief Justice. A few blocks away, on Clay Street, 
stands the house built in 1812 by Marshall’s friend, John Wick- 
ham, who was one of Burr’s lawyers in the celebrated trial. 
The house, now part of the Valentine Museum, whose art and 
archeological collections are in an adjoining building, is a fine 
example of the work of Robert Mills, the first American-trained 
architect, and is furnished to illustrate the 1812 and 1850 pe- 
riods. With its brick-walled garden it is perhaps the most 
complete example of an old Richmond house now standing. It 
is interesting, also, because Mrs. John Wickham was the daugh- 
ter of Dr. James McClurg, the most distinguished Virginia 
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physician of his day, who himself lived for a time in a house 
just across the street, now used as the nurses’ home of Sheltering 
Arms Hospital. Dr. McClurg was educated at Edinburgh, and 
in 1772 he published in London his “ Experiments upon the 
human bile ’’, long a popular medical work, which was translated 
into several languages but is now known only to medical anti- 
quarians. In Virginia he took part in the Revolution and after- 
wards in the formation of the new government, serving in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787. He was the first president 
of the Medical Society of Virginia, in 1820, and in the same year 
Nathaniel Chapman dedicated his Philadelphia Journal of the 
Medical and Physical Sciences to Dr. McClurg, “ who, to the 
widest range of professional knowledge, unites in an eminent 
degree, the accomplishments of a polite scholar, and eloquent 
writer. * McClurg’s manuscript notes on Dr. Young’s 
lectures on midwifery, dating from his student days at Edin- 
burgh, are in the Richmond Academy of Medicine’s library. 

Physicians have always played an important part in the life 
of Richmond. A street is named for Dr. William Foushee, who 
became the city’s first mayor in 1782, and another for Dr. John 
Adams, who served several terms. Dr. Bright, the present 
mayor, continues the medical tradition. A bronze statue of 
Dr. Hunter Holmes McGuire stands in Capitol Square along 
with monuments to military heroes. He was Stonewall Jack- 
son’s medical director, became the leading surgeon in the south, 
founded St. Luke’s Hospital and the University College of 
Medicine in Richmond, and was president of the American Medi- 
cal Association in 1892. 

Much of Richmond’s medical history is associated with the 
‘“ Academy Square ” neighborhood, where the Medical College 
of Virginia and the Academy of Medicine buildings now stand. 
That history has recently been published in detail by Dr. 
Warthen,* a member of the Academy, and has therefore been 
omitted from this description of old landmarks. 

Belated regrets for what has been called ‘ Vanishing Rich- 
mond ”’ have stimulated efforts to save old places outside the 
city. Several eighteenth-century houses—Ampthill, Wilton, The 
Oaks, Fairfield—have been moved from fairly inaccessible coun- 
try districts to locations in the suburbs. Old estates near Rich- 
mond are prized as never before—Tuckahoe, where Jefferson 
spent much of his childhood; Reveille, famous for its garden; 
William Byrd’s Westover; Shirley, still owned by the Carter 
family; the two Brandons; and others. In all of these one may 
find what Richmond as a whole has lost irrevocably. 


* Bull. Richmond Acad. Med., 4: 68-71, 118-119 (1936). 




















PROGRAM 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MEDICAL 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


May 23rd—26th, 1937 


Richmond, Va. 


ORTON ae oa 


Sunday, May 23rd 
Morning—Meeting of Executive Committee 
Afternoon—Trip to some of the gardens around Richmond. 
Courtesy of the owners. Refreshments will be served by 
Dr. and Mrs. VanderHoof in their garden. Courtesy cars 
driven by the ladies of the Medical College of Virginia 
Woman’s Club will be at the Franklin Street entrance of the 
Jefferson Hotel at 4:00 P.M. 


Monday, May 24th 
Richmond Academy of Medicine 


9:00 A.M. 
Registration 
10:00 A.M. 


Addresses of welcome—Mayor J. Fulmer Bright and Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Sanger 

The library of the Medical College of Virginia—Dr. E. C. L. 
Miller 

Medicine and Shockoe Hill—Dr. Harry J. Warthen 


1:00 P.M. 
Lunch—Guests of Dr. J. Shelton Horsley 
Trip by bus 

3:00 P.M. 


The value of old books in a medical library—Dr. M. P. Rucker 
Business meeting—Reports of committees 


7:30 P.M. 
Annual dinner—Dr. William T. Sanger presiding 
President’s address—Dr. W. W. Francis 
Brief description of places of interest to be visited in Williams- 
burg—Dr. William T. Sanger 
Singing by the Sabbath Glee Club 
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Tuesday, May 25th 
9:00 A.M. 
Auditorium—Richmond Academy of Medicine 
Committee reports 
Unfinished business and election of officers 
Plantation medicine—Miss Mary Louise Marshall 
Medical silhouettes—Dr. Joseph Miller 
12:30 P.M. 
Lunch at the Richmond Academy of Medicine as guests of the 
library of the Medical College of Virginia 
2:00 P.M. 
Medical Round Table Discussion 
College Library Section led by Miss Mildred Jordan 
Society and Hospital Library Section led by Miss Isabelle T. 
Anderson 
Dental Program 
Miss Marjorie Lewis, Chairman 
Address of welcome—Dr. Harry Bear 
The work and maintenance of a dental society library—Dr. 
A. F. Ishman 
Report on “ Representation at the A. D. A.”—Miss Alice Mc- 
Cann 
Early dental books—Dr. B. W. Weinberger 
A union list for dental periodicals—Miss Charlotte E. Coffman 
5:00 P.M. 


Tea—Guests of the library of the Medical College of Virginia 
8:30 P.M. 
Jefferson Hotel 


(Continuation of the Dental Program) 


History of dental libraries in the U. S. and Canada—Mrs. 
Madeline Marshall 
Foundations of a dental library—Mrs. Judith Wallen Hunt 


Wednesday, May 26th 
All-day trip by bus to Williamsburg, Jamestown and Yorktown 








OFFICIAL BALLOT FOR 1937 


The Nominating Committee presents the following list of 
nominees to be voted on at the Annual Meeting, May 23-26, 
1937: 

President: Mr. James F. Ballard 
Vice-President: Dr. Chauncey D. Leake 
Secretary: Miss Janet Doe 

Treasurer: Miss Mary Louise Marshall 

Executive Committee: Miss Florence McRae 

Nominating Committee: Mrs. Lily Hanvey Alderson 

Further nominations may be made from the floor prior to 
the election of officers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Mrs. Ethel A. Washburn, Chairman 


Miss Isabelle T. Anderson 
Miss Elizabeth D. Runge 
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XUM 





ANNUAL MEETINGS 


OF THE 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


In the course of time since our first meeting, irregularities 
in the numbering of the meetings have occurred, resulting in 


considerable confusion. 


The errors have all been 


rectified now, 


but for the sake of avoiding future misunderstandings, it seems 
wise to list here all of the meetings up to this time, with both 
sets of numberings. 


Meeting 


I 


Ww nN 


ms 


IO 
II 


I2 


13 
I4 
i) 
16 
17 
18 
19 


20 


NN NM NN 


> WN 


NM WN 
Aw 


NN N 
mn~l 


Place Date 
Philadelphia ...............May 2, 1898 
5 a ee October 5, 1899 
ere June 4, 1900 
NE, oars Ske ak eee Kee I9OI 
Saratoga Springs ............ 1902 
DOOM go kc we cccsscrsces MOD 16, S008 
Pg eee June 6, 1904 
ED ep ee es eee June 24, 1905 
Ne ead a eras June 4, 1906 
PE GA fic saved eoceies June 3, 1907 
FC Ore ee oer June 1, 1908 
Washington & Baltimore ...... May 12-13, 1909 
Ss NN ols “se wins sw cle saial se Bh June 6-7, 1910 
Atlantic City ............... May 9-10, 1911 
PE GO nv vc ice aesviuws June 3-4, 1912 
Washington ................ May 5, 1913 
a June 22-23, 1914 
Washington ................May 10, 1915 
Detroit & Ann Arbor ........ June 12-13, 1916 
Se SEG. boa Sanu ees June 4-6, 1917 
Pn cc bbw en wake me 1918 
Pg ee eee June 9, 1919 
Washington ................ May 20-22, 1920 
EE ee eer ee June 6-7, 1921 
ee BAB bins ce vndccecncinns ee ae OS 
DE, Giccehenvs cua chats May 7, 1923 
I ie ch dk wn bee June 9-10, 1924 
Atlantic City ............... May 25-26, 1925 
PTR 65. ccaseedancehudes June 7-9, 1926 


* The number in parentheses is that given in the “ Minutes ” 
the Bulletin. 
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LIST OF ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Washington ................ May 16-17, 1927 
. fT eee Sept. 5 
Fe ee Sept. 3-: 
Montreal June 2: 1930 
PUTCO. » 1931 
San Francisco June 1932 
Chicago 1933 
IID: ie kc cig te.0 Ws hin bn ac 23, 1934 
Rochester, N. Y. June 17-19, 1935 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & 

Rochester, Minn. June 22-24, 1936 
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** No minutes published. 
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MEDICAL LIBRARIES OF THE WORLD 


THE LIBRARY OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
SURGEONS OF ENGLAND 


W. R. Le Fanu, M.A., Librarian 


THE Royal College of Surgeons was incorporated in London by 
royal charter in 1800 to take the place of the Company of Sur- 
geons, itself the successor of guilds and companies of London 
surgeons dating back to the fourteenth century. The Company 
had recently taken a freehold of land in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and in 1799 Parliament, having bought John Hunter’s collec- 
tions for the nation, had entrusted the Hunterian Museum to 
the care of the Company. The new College began at once to 
build itself a house and a museum, and also undertook to form 
a library. In its first twenty-six years the library grew slowly, 
increasing chiefly by large donations of books from certain 
members of the College. Between 1827 and 1829 large sums 
were voted by the College to buy books, in 1829 Robert Willis, 
M.D., was appointed the first librarian, and a catalogue of the 
library was published in 1831. By 1834 the library possessed 
18,000 volumes and was outgrowing its space; and in the fol- 
lowing years the College house was pulled down and rebuilt by 
Sir Charles Barry, the architect of the Houses of Parliament. 
The Reading Room on the first floor, 67 feet long, is a striking 
example of Barry’s Grecian style; it was opened in 1837 and is 
still in regular use, improved by an extension made in 1888. 
Other rooms have been taken over for book-stacks from time to 
time, and it is planned to equip a large new store-room next year. 

The library now contains about 100,000 volumes, and files 
some 300 current periodicals. Surgical literature naturally 
forms the main subject, with a wide collection of general medi- 
cine and biology and of the special branches of medicine. A 
‘List of periodicals ” in the library was published in 1931; the 
collection is particularly rich in English medical journals of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; the holdings of modern 
periodicals are also recorded in the “* World list of scientific 
periodicals, 1900-1933.” The current journals, arranged by 
country of origin, are displayed on tables in the centre of the 
reading-room, and the bound volumes covering the past fifteen 
to twenty years are in the open wall-cases, classified by subjects. 

Robert Willis, librarian from 1828 to 1845, was a scholar- 
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physician whose work on Harvey and Servetus is still remem- 
bered. He did much to establish the collection of historical 
medical texts on a broad and representative basis. From 1845 
to 1853 the library was under the care of Willis’s assistant, 
Thomas Madden Stone, a keen collector of medical engravings 
and autographs, which he. subsequently gave to the College. 
John Chatto, M.R.C.S., was librarian from 1853 to 1887 and 
was succeeded by James Blake Bailey, who in his ten years of 
office entirely reorganised the library. He began the card-cata- 
logue which is still continued and in current use, following the 
dictionary system—authors and subjects in a single alphabet— 
used in the Index-catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral’s Office at Washington, except that the subject-cards are 
here in chronological, not alphabetical, order. He also re- 
classified the books in large groups, following an inelaborate 
scheme such as he had described to the Library Association in 
1886. <After Bailey's untimely death in 1897, Victor Plarr, 
librarian of King’s College, London, and a minor poet of dis- 
tinction, was chosen to succeed him. He continued Bailey’s 
good work, and brought the catalogue up to date. He also 
collected materials for a biographical record of the Fellows of 
the College, published in 1930 as “ Plarr’s Lives.”” Plarr, who 
died in 1929, was a frequent though usually anonymous con- 
tributor to the medical journals on historical subjects. Since 
1929 the library has enjoyed the expert advice of Sir D’Arcy 
Power, who was appointed Honorary Librarian on Plarr’s death; 
and I myself became librarian in 1930. 

The policy of the College has been to form a professional 
library of reference. The annual budget is allocated to the 
buying and binding of current surgical literature; books are not 
issued on loan outside the College house, and all superseded 
editions are retained for reference. Through the generosity 
of numerous benefactors a remarkable historical collection has 
been built up. A list of the fifteenth-century books was pub- 
lished by the present librarian in dnnals of Medical History, 
1931, n.s. 3, 674. There is also a rich collection of sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century works, among which the early syphilis 
books and the English publications may be particularly men- 
tioned. Sir Charles Sherrington must be recorded as the latest 
of a long line of benefactors to these collections. The library 
also reflects the researches of the distinguished scientists who 
have been conservators of the Hunterian Museum. Thus, 
Richard Owen, conservator, 1842-56, is recalled by the valuable 
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collection of comparative anatomy books and Sir Arthur Keith’s 
conservatorship, 1908-33, is recorded in the anthropological 
series. 

The most important manuscripts are those of John Hunter, 
among them the original catalogues of his museum and the 
autographs of his famous letters to Jenner; recently the College 
has acquired the papers of the English military hospitals in 
Portugal, in 1762-63, in which Hunter served; many of them 
are in his hand. There are also the scientific and professional 
papers of Lord Lister, presented by his nephew and biographer, 
Sir Rickman Godlee, President of the College, 1911-14. The 
collection of autographs presented by the Hunter-Baillie family 
includes the letter-books of John Arbuthnot, M.D. (1667- 
1735), the friend of Swift and Pope, and of William Hunter 
(1718-83). Plarr’s ‘“‘ Catalogue of the manuscripts” was is- 
sued in 1928. The large collection of engraved portraits of 
medical men, one of the finest of its kind, has lately been re- 
mounted and a detailed catalogue of it is being made. 

The library is open free to all suitable readers, on the recom- 
mendation of Fellows or Members of the College, from ro till 
6 each week-day, Saturday afternoons and the month of Sep- 
tember excepted. There is an average attendance of 6,000 
readers in the year. 
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Bio-medical Libraries, University of Chicago 


U. S. Surgeon General’s Office. Annual report . . . Library 
division. 1936: 196-199. 


Acquisitions for the last four fiscal years 1929-30 to 1935- 
36 are tabulated. Comparative statistics show that in 1929-30 
4,055 bound volumes and 130 new periodicals were acquired 
whereas only 2,168 volumes and 51 periodicals were acquired 
in 1935-36. However, the last figure is an increase of 35 over 
the year 1934-35. Though the new appropriations have been 
very helpful, it is pointed out that: ‘‘ The amount available for 
book purchases is still insufficient to cover the publications of 
the current year and in addition buy the books of the past 3 
years.” It is estimated that an appropriation of $28,000 per 
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year is needed for periodicals and at least an additional $10,000 
to complete the gaps made during the previous three years when 
funds were drastically reduced. Services rendered by our na- 
tional medical library during 1936 included interlibrary loans 
of 12,919 volumes to 362 libraries and institutions. In addi- 
tion 5,464 readers were served on the spot. Appearance of 
the first volume of the fourth series of the Index-Catalogue was 
another outstanding achievement. ‘The report closes with a 
summary of the needs of the library which include increased 
appropriations for the acquisition of medical literature and a 
new building. 


See also: (1) “ The oration commemorating the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Army Medical Library, Washington,” by 
Sir Humphry Rolleston. Medical Life, 43: 543-5603 (Dec., 1936); 
(2) * The history and work of the Army Medical Library,” by Edgar 
Erskine Hume. Science, 85: 207-210 (Feb. 26, 1937); (3) “ The Sur- 
geon General’s library and the romance of the Index Catalogue ” by Harold 
Wellington Jones, Hospitals, 11: 14-21 (Jan., 1937). 


Periodicals for the Small Bio-Medical and Clinical Library. By 
Judith Wallen Hunt. Lib. Quarterly, 7: 121-140 (Jan., 
1937). 


Results of a study of home use circulation of periodicals in 
the Bio-Medical Libraries of the University of Chicago are 
tabulated. Periodicals are listed according to their rank as 
determined by repeated use. It is shown that 52.1 per cent. 
of all requests are for journals published between 1931-35; 
21.5 per cent. for journals published between 1926-30; 11.3 
per cent. for journals published between 1921-25, etc., etc. In 
other words, if periodical files published during the last fifteen 
years are available the library will be able to meet 85 per cent. 
of its journal needs. The article ends with recommendations 
for a purchasing policy adaptable to the smaller medical library. 


Library Collections in Social Hygiene. By Richard H. Shryock. 
A. L. A. Committee on Public Documents. Papers, 1936: 
351-362. 


It is pointed out that in the past social medicine has been 
neglected by physicians and historians alike. But in the future 
both groups will accord this subject more and more attention. 
So that the library may effectively meet the demands for per- 
tinent information in the field of social medicine, concerted ef- 
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ABSTRACTS OF CURRENT ARTICLES 23% 


forts for the acquisition of the following publications will have 
to be made: (1) Vital statistics, domestic and foreign; (2) 
Publications of health departments; (3) Reports of city school 
health departments; (4) Publications of social insurance organi- 
zations; (5) Hospital publications; (6) Reports of prisons and 
reformatories; (7) Publications of private agencies. It is sug- 
gested that centers where such materials can be systematically 
collected should be established. 


Die grundlegenden Werke der Medizin des 19 Jahrhunderts. 
By Walter K. Frankel. Philobiblon, 9: 133-141 (1936). 


Classical medical contributions of the 19th century are enu- 
merated and briefly discussed. Several title-pages of outstand- 
ing works are reproduced. 


See also: (1) “ American medical literature—1836,” by James M. 
Phalen. Medical Life, 43: 580-587 (Dec., 1936); (2) “ From drawing 
to photography in color. An exhibition on the history of the art of medical 
book illustration from the 12th to the 20th century arranged at the cen- 
tennial celebration of the Army Medical Library, November 16, 1936,” by 
Claudius F. Mayer, Medical Life, 43: 590-604 (Dec., 1936); (3) “A 
rare book, review of one of the volumes in the growing collection in the 
library of the Los Angeles County Medical Association: Friar Bartholo- 
mew’s Encyclopedia, best seller of the middle ages,” by Hyman Mliller. 


Calif. and Western Med., 46: 108-109 (Feb., 1937). 


Shortage of Librarians. Library Journal, 62: 170-171 (Feb. 

15, 1937). 

Columbia University School of Library Service reports a 
shortage of librarians who can qualify for the New York State 
certificate for school librarians. The shortage is due partly 
to a raising of standards for certification. ‘‘ Salaries range 
from $1800 to $3000 a year, with two months’ vacation period 
as a rule.” ‘To qualify applicants must have “a baccalaureate 
degree, thirty-six semester hours of library science, eighteen se- 
mester hours of education, and, for high school librarian, two 
years of approved experience. Added to these requisites are 
‘exacting personal qualifications.” 


See also: (1) Certification ahead—Prospects for 1937. By Margaret 
Vinton, 4. L. A. Bull., 31: 34-35 (Jan., 1937); (2) College and school 
library statistics, 4. L. A. Bull., 31: 103-122 (Feb., 1937); (3) Cer- 
tification in Georgia, Lib. J., 62: 163 (Feb., 1937) ; (4) Accredited library 
school histories, Lib. J., 62: 24-35 (Jan., 1937). 
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The Hospital Medical Library. dm. Coll. Surgeons. Bull. 

22: 32-53 (Jan., 1937). 

Importance of the hospital library to the medical staff is 
emphasized and practical means of financing a library whereby 
the expense is divided between the hospital and staff members 
are suggested. Advantages of having the record room com- 
municate with the library are mentioned. ‘An alphabetical ar- 
rangement of books under broad subject headings is recom- 
mended for the reading room. Appended are four important 
lists as follows: (1) ‘ Periodicals listed by subject”; (2) 
‘* Monographs and textbooks listed by subject’; (3) ‘* Mono- 
graphs and textbooks listed by author”; (4) ‘ Publishers.” 
Not only is the place of publication and publisher given for all 
works listed, but also the price. By means of an asterisk atten- 
tion is called to those works which are considered outstanding 
in their field. 

See also: (1) “Securing the most from the volunteer librarian,” by 
Julia L. Sauer, Hospital Management, 43: 20-23, 57-59 (Feb., 1937); 
(2) “ The value of a library to patients in a small hospital,’’ by Catharine 
H. Allison, Hospitals, 11: 74-76 (Jan., 1937). 


TECHNICAL MATTERS 
SUE BIETHAN 
Medical Librarian, University of Michigan 


A VISIBLE PERIODICALS RECORD IN LOOSE-LEAF 
FORM 


Because the installation of a visible periodicals record in 
loose-leaf form has completely revolutionized the handling of 
periodicals in our library, our experience may be of interest to 
other medical libraries. 

It seemed at first that a visible cabinet file, such as Kardex, 
would be necessary for our collection of current periodicals which 
totals between six and seven hundred titles. Each member of 
our staff must serve in numerous capacities; consequently, ad- 
justability and compactness were prime requisites for our check- 
list. Our task was to find a method which would combine those 
qualities with the obvious advantages offered by the cabinet file. 
We are indebted to Miss Isabelle Anderson for suggestions in 
solving the problem, and the method which we now use is very 
similar to hers in its basic features. 
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The check-list is contained within the covers of one loose-leaf 
note-book, which may be carried about as work demands. The 
arrangement of sheets makes visible records and offers oppor- 
tunity for mechanical control as well as for speed in posting. 
The Shif-Dex visible record-binder, made by the Wilson-Jones 
Company, has proved to be efficient in operation and entirely 
adequate to our needs. It consists of a heavy loose-leaf binder, 
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135¢ inches by 101% inches, with a hinged steel back and covers 
of heavy board bound in black Ironcloth and edged with steel 
rims. It has a capacity of 1000 record sheets, which allows a 
generous margin for expansion. The records are spread so that 
the lower margin of each sheet is visible (figure). One can 
easily ascertain at a glance the exact record of a given journal— 
the title, source of supply, frequency of issue, current number, 
and any irregularity of receipt. Guides are provided by insert- 
able celluloid tabs on the division sheets, arranged in consecutive 
positions, and visible from both front and back. Signalling is 
done by colored clips, available in two sizes. Since the visible 
margin at the bottom of the sheet is adequate for regular re- 
ceipts, we use the clips only to signal irregularities, such as 
missing numbers, correspondence, or change in subscription or 
dealer. 

Of the two kinds of forms we use one serves for monthly, 
quarterly, and bi-monthly periodicals, the other for bi-weekly 
and weekly publications. Both are used for some periodicals 
of irregular issue. Titles are typed on both sides of the sheet, 
so that a given journal is as easily located when the book is 
opened from the back as when opened from the front. The 
double opening and automatic shift make it possible to insert 
new records at any desired location quickly and easily, without 
necessitating individual shifting of all records within the group 
where the addition is made. The reverse side of the card fur- 
nishes information on the cost, binding, holdings, and source of 
each periodical. 

FrIDA PLIEFKE, Librarian, 
Mayo Clinic 


REFERENCE-QUESTION FILE 


Two years ago we felt the need of keeping track of refer- 
ences borrowed by certain doctors on certain subjects. We hit 
upon a system of doing so which was simple and, we thought, 
unique. Though the Detroit Medical Library has been keeping 
similar records for some time and other libraries may have 
schemes of their own, a brief description of our system may be 
of interest. 

We use plain cards of regular catalogue size. In the upper 
right-hand corner of the borrower's card is typed his name and 
address. Below that, across the card, is listed the subject for 
which he has requested material, along with the date. The 
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subjects requested are therefore listed in the chronological order 
in which they are received. These borrowers’ cards are filed 
alphabetically in the front section of the catalogue drawer. 

For each subject listed there is a corresponding card in the 
subject section of the file. On the upper half of this card the 
subject is typed, with the catchword first, followed by the full 
information desired, together with the period and languages to 
be covered. The lower half of the card is divided by the printer 
so as to supply such data as: when the material is needed, whether 
it is to be reserved or sent, bibliographies used in looking it up, 
and the name and address of the borrower. On the reverse side 
are listed the references found on the subject. If a more com- 
plete bibliography has been made, this is classified, catalogued, 
and filed in the pamphlet file with a note to this effect on the 
subject card. 

With such a file you have references available at a moment’s 
notice on a variety of subjects. Particularly when a prolonged 
search reveals only two or three articles on a subject, it seems 
very wise to make an instant record of these, to avoid a similar 
search at some future time. 

HeaATH Bascock, Assistant Medical Librarian, 
New York State Library 


TOXIN AND ANTI-TOXIN 


In re Miss Gregory's article, “ An evaluation of medical 
periodicals,” in the last issue of the Bulletin: 


‘* Anyone who has to decide on what periodicals to buy with 
almost no money will find the article invaluable. “ 

‘“T was particularly impressed with Miss Gregory’s article, 
and I feel that it will be a great help to discussions with the 
Library Committee, particularly with regard to the departmental 
libraries. * 

‘Miss Gregory’s article is very interesting. It shows what 
can be done with figures. <A particular method is adopted to 
obtain some information, mathematical calculations are made of 
the results obtained and the final result comes out so queer that 
you wonder what was wrong with the method. The only thing 
that I can see, is that the references used by each writer were 
not carefully selected. That list ‘“‘ B”’ of most essential periodi- 
cals for general medicine is comical. So many most-needed 
journals are left out and many seldom used journals are included. 
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The list could be used best by medical students, not practitioners. 
However, that does not detract from the interest of the 
article. . 

‘The paper by Miss Gregory has been a great aid to a group 
of physicians interested in deciding about changes to make in 
subscriptions for periodicals for the library of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Palestine. a 

‘“* Have any reprints of the article by Jennie Gregory been 
made available for distribution? I would like to get this article 
into the hands of the men on the staff here if we could obtain 
enough copies. Otherwise I will run the risk of losing my 
Bulletin by handing it around.” 


In re our department, Abstracts of Current Articles: 


Summarized as follows are certain objections and suggestions 
which have been made concerning the character of the depart- 
ment of abstracts as it appeared in the February issue: ‘‘ 1. The 
word ‘ Abstracts’ is a misnomer. Most of them are only sub- 
titles. 2. As they are too short to be informative, why bother 
with them? Except for librarians in larger cities, it will be 
impossible to consult the originals. 3. Better to have two or 
more abstracts with substance than a great many without 
content.” 

We have learned from Mrs. Hunt, the editor of the depart- 
ment, that she is in sympathy with the objections and suggestions 
outlined above, and we hasten to record publicly the fact that 
the abstracts as they appeared in the Bulletin were, in most in- 
stances, considerably abbreviated versions of the abstracts as 
they were sent us. The issue of the Bulletin now in hand does 
full justice, per contra, to the editor of the department and any 
others who may have felt that the February abstracts served no 
clearly defined purpose. The Publication Committee will wel- 
come expressions of opinion as to the relative value of a fuller, 
though briefly annotated, list of current articles (perhaps sacri- 
ficing the title “‘ Abstracts’) and a smaller selection abstracted 
in greater detail. 


Buffalo. From this city comes word that on December 30th 
Miss Grace A. Persch, a Professional Member of the Associa- 
tion, retired from her duties as librarian of the University of 
Buffalo Medical School after 32 years of service. In that time 
she has been, says a Buffalo paper, of “ inestimable help to all 
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the medical practitioners and students who have attended the 
college since 1905. . . . She assisted Dr. Grover Wende in 
writing and editing his medical text books, now universally used. 
She has translated foreign manuscripts and treatises and assisted 
many authors.”’ This is an enviable record in medical librarian- 
ship and her colleagues in the Association salute her, extending 
at the same time every good wish for many years devoted to the 
pursuits now closest to her heart. 


Miss Clough. Tardily, but bringing no less regret, comes 
the opportunity to inform the members of the Association of 
the death last November of Miss Dorothy French Clough, li- 
brarian at the Eye Institute, Medical Center, New York City, 
and Professional Member of the Association. Miss Clough was 
born in Bangor, Maine, and was graduated, with honors, from 
Skidmore College in 1929. She received the degree of Master 
of Science in library work from Columbia University in 1931, 
thereafter entering, at the Eye Institute, upon a professional 
career of much promise. 


New Orleans. The sum of $500 has recently been given to 
the Tulane University School of Medicine in honor of Dr. Isaac 
Ivan Lemann, Professor of Clinical Medicine, and Chairman of 
the Library Committee. Dr. Lemann has decided that the sum 
shall be spent in the establishment of a special collection on 
Diabetes Mellitus, a subject in which he is particularly interested. 
A book-plate is being designed for use in the volumes which Dr. 
Lemann chooses for inclusion. ‘Titles which it is impossible to 
obtain in the original will be added to the collection in photostatic 
reproduction, in order to include all the really important con- 
tributions to this subject. . . . This library reports also that its 
recently started collection of photostatic reproductions of medi- 
cal incunabula has had a decided effect in stimulating interest in 
the history of medicine, and the first of the volumes displayed 
resulted in Miss Marshall's being requested by several of the 
physicians to have others made at their expense. 


New York. The annual list of new periodicals added to 
the library of the New York Academy of Medicine appears in 
the Academy’s February Bulletin and furnishes, as usual, an 
interesting and valuable index to the new medical periodicals. 


Boston. Volume I of the ‘“‘ Census of medieval and renais- 
sance manuscripts in the United States and Canada,” which 
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appeared a few months ago, includes, Mr. Ballard points out to 
us, the holdings of two medical libraries, the Army Medical 
Library, and the Boston Medical Library. The former is rep- 
resented by twelve entries, the latter by twenty-five. Mr. Bal- 
lard writes that one manuscript of considerable interest was 
inadvertently omitted from the Boston list.“ It is a single leaf, 
an anatomical drawing of the male figure, with descriptive mar- 
ginal notes and text in German on the reverse of the leaf. The 
drawing was executed at the beginning of the 15th century... .” 
Also, much attention of late has been directed toward a painting 
owned by the Boston Medical Library, the subject of which was 
Dr. John Clark, a physician who practised medicine in Massa- 
chusetts in the 17th century. It is said that determination of 
the date of birth of Dr. Clark, and a cleaning of the portrait, 
may establish the painting as the first oil portrait to be done 
in the Colonies. 


Philadelphia. For May 14-15 the College of Physicians 
has scheduled exercises in commemoration of the 150th anni- 
versary of its founding. The first day will find the College hold- 
ing open house, with a reception in the afternoon, addresses by 
the Hon. Roland Morris and Dr. David Riesman, and historical 
exhibits; in the evening will be held the formal commemorative 
meeting, at which addresses will be delivered by Sir Henry H. 
Dale and Dr. Hans Zinsser. On the following evening the 
fellows will unite at a family dinner held at the College in the 
Hall named for Weir Mitchell. 


WHO’S WHO OF THE BULLETIN’S 
CONTRIBUTORS 


It would perhaps go without saying, that Dr. Sunderman’s 
major interest outside of his profession is the making of music, 
to which he confesses he would willingly devote eight evenings 
out of seven. A doctor of philosophy as well as of medicine, 
a master of science, a frequent contributor of articles on chemical 
aspects of medical research, now at the age of Billroth when 
the latter entered upon his scientific and musical career in Vienna, 
Dr. Sunderman would seem himself to have re-discovered the 
rare art of warming both hands “ before the fire of life.” He 
is at present engaged on a paper dealing with the Russian, 
Alexander Borodin, who at the time of his death in 1887 was 
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known to us in the West chiefly for his work in Chemistry, but 
whose larger fame now derives from his musical compositions, 
notably, the opera, “ Prince Igor.” . . . On the accomplish- 
ments of our High Priest, Dr. W. W. Francis, it would be an 
act of supererogation here to dwell. Suffice it to say that the 
note on the Steiner Medical Library could scarcely have come 
from a more appropriate pen, nor one used with more charac- 
teristically graceful effect. . . . Mrs. Ralph Catterall, whose 
paper on Richmond conveys so effectively a sense of the past as 
well as of the present, played an important part in the prepara- 
tion of Dr. Wyndham Blanton’s “ Medicine in Virginia,” for it 
was she who did the research work on which the three volumes 
were based. The Association will be fortunate, indeed, if, in 
its coming Meeting, it may draw even further on her compre- 
hensive knowledge of Richmond and early Virginia medicine. 

. . Though the library of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England is not a member of this Association, we claim a degree 
of relationship in that its distinguished Honorary Librarian, Sir 
D'Arcy Power, is one of our Honorary members; and its li- 
brarian, Mr. Le Fanu, has been gracious host or distant bene- 
factor to more than one of us in quest of information which the 
archives of his library, or his knowledge of other sources, are so 
often successful in furnishing. 
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